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it in such a case as this, which, has really no merit or claim
whatever. It would be a bad precedent, which the Presi-
dent would have cause to regret. These exceptional cases,
whatever might be the influence of family or friends,
should not be permitted.

But the result, which I foresaw from the first was to be
the case, was a reexamination by order of the President.
The Attorney-General, instead of rightly advising the
President, has been flattered by General Meade's atten-
tions and solicitations and those of others. So it was in
Goldsborough's case. The Administration loses respect by
giving way when its duty is plain to stand firm.

After Cabinet-meeting, the President intimated a wish
that I would remain. The subject of the removal of Pope
and the manner in which it has been received was talked
over-

I asked the President if he had seen Raymond's letter
in regard to the Philadelphia Convention and his subse-
quent action. He said he had. I remarked that it did not,
as he knew, disappoint me to learn that Raymond had
helped destroy the good effects of that convention and that
he relapsed into Radicalism.

Doolittle and others were deceived in that matter. I was
satisfied of it when the call was issued. Postmaster-Gen-
eral Randall was the tool of Seward, who was himself in-
fluenced by Weed, to mislead those who commenced in
good faith. Cowan and Doolittle were with me in their
convictions. But Randall, with a set of fellows, tools of
Seward and himself, whom I never before or since met
with in any consultation, carried their point. Doolittle
thought it a great thing to secure Raymond and the New
York Times, and, to get him enlisted, the call was softened,
principles were omitted, and in the end Raymond and
the Times directed us, having first duped men who should
not have been deceived.